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The House of God 



T HE Book of Genesis tells us that Abraham was childless, without 
hope of children, and that one night God summoned him out of his 
tent and said to him: “Look now towards heaven, and count the 
stars if thou art able to number them.” And as Abraham gazed up at the 
stars he heard the voice say: “So shall thy seed be.” 1 
Abraham’s wife Sarah was then seventy-six years old, he being eighty- 
five; and she gave him her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, that he might 
take her as his second wife. But bitterness of feeling arose between the 
mistress and the handmaid, and Hagar fled from the anger of Sarah and 
cried out to God in her distress. And He sent to her an Angel with the 
message: “I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not be 
numbered for multitude.” The Angel also said to her: “Behold, thou art 
with child, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael; because 
the Lord hath heard thy affliction.” 2 Then Hagar returned to Abraham and 
Sarah and told them what the Angel had said; and when the birth took 
place, Abraham named his son Ishmael, which means “God shall hear”. 

When the boy reached the age of thirteen, Abraham was in his hun- 
dredth year, and Sarah was ninety years old; and God spoke again to 
Abraham and promised him that Sarah also should bear him a son who 
must be called Isaac. Fearing that his elder son might thereby lose favour in 
the sight of God, Abraham prayed: “O that Ishmael might live before 
Thee!” And God said to him: “As for Ishmael I have heard thee. Behold , I 
have blessed him . . . and I will make him a great nation. But My covenant 
will I establish with Isaac, which Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set time 
in the next year.* 

Sarah gave birth to Isaac and it was she herself who suckled him; and 
when he was weaned she told Abraham that Hagar and her son must no 
longer remain in their household. And Abraham was deeply grieved at this, 
on account of his love for Ishmael; but again God spoke to him, and told 
him to follow the counsel of Sarah, and not to grieve; and again He 
promised him that Ishmael should be blessed. 

Not one but two great nations were to look back to Abraham as their 
father — two great nations, that is, two guided powers, two instruments to 
work the Will of Heaven, for God does not promise as a blessing that 
which is profane, nor is there any greatness before God except greatness in 
the Spirit. Abraham was thus the fountain-head of two spiritual streams, 

1 15:5. 2 16:10-11. 3 17:20-1. 
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which must not flow together, but each in its own course; and he entrusted 
Hagar and Ishmael to the blessing of God and the care of His Angels in the 
certainty that all would be well with them. 

Two spiritual streams, two religions, two worlds for God; two circles, 
therefore two centres. A place is never holy through the choice of man, but 
because it has been chosen in Heaven. There were two holy centres within 
the orbit of Abraham: one of these was at hand, the other perhaps he did 
not yet know; and it was to the other that Hagar and Ishmael were guided, 
in a barren valley of Arabia, some forty camel days south of Canaan. The 
valley was named Becca, some say on account of its narrowness: hills 
surround it on all sides except for three passes, one to the north, one to the 
south, and one opening towards the Red Sea which is fifty miles to the 
west. The Books do not tell us how Hagar and her son reached Becca; 
perhaps some travellers took care of them, for the valley was on one of the 
great caravan routes, sometimes called “the incense route”, because 
perfumes and incense and such wares were brought that way from South 
Arabia to the Mediterranean; and no doubt Hagar was guided to leave the 
caravan, once the place was reached. It was not long before both mother 
and son were overcome by thirst, to the point that Hagar feared Ishmael 
was dying. According to the traditions of their descendants, he cried out to 
God from where he lay in the sand, and his mother stood on a rock at the 
foot of a nearby eminence to see if any help was in sight. Seeing no one, she 
hastened to another point of vantage, but from there likewise not a soul 
was to be seen. Half distraught, she passed seven times in all between the 
two points, until at the end of her seventh course, as she sat for rest on the 
further rock, the Angel spoke to her. In the words of Genesis: 

And God heard the voice of the lad; and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven and said to her: What aileth thee , Hagar? Fear not , 
for God hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. Arise and lift up the 
lad and hold him in thy hand, for I will make him a great nation. And 
God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water' 

The water was a spring which God caused to well up from the sand at the 
touch of IshmaePs heel; and thereafter the valley soon became a halt for 
caravans by reason of the excellence and abundance of the water; and the 
well was named Zamzam. 

As to Genesis, it is the book of Isaac and his descendants, not of 
Abraham’s other line. Of Ishmael it tells us: And God was with the lad; 
and he grew and dwelt in the wilderness and became an archer . 1 After that 
it Scarcely mentions his name, except to inform us that the two brothers 
Isaac and Ishmael together buried their father in Hebron, and that some 
years later Esau married his cousin, the daughter of Ishmael. But there is 
indirect praise of Ishmael and his mother in the Psalm which opens How 
amiable are Thy tabernacles , O Lord of hosts , and which tells of the 
miracle of Zamzam as having been caused by their passing through the 
valley: Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee; in whose heart are the 
ways of them who passing through the valley of Baca make it a well . 3 

1 11:17-20. 2 ibid. 3 Psalm 84: 5-6. 
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When Hagar and Ishmael reached their destination Abraham had still 
seventy-five years to live, and he visited his son in the holy place to which 
Hagar had been guided. The Koran tells us that God showed him the exact 
site, near to the well of Zamzam, upon which he and Ishmael must build a 
sanctuary; 1 and they were told how it must be built. Its name, Ka‘bah, 
cube, is in virtue of its shape which is approximately cubic; its four corners 
are towards the four points of the compass. But the most holy object in that 
holy place is a celestial stone which, it is said, was brought by an Angel to 
Abraham from the nearby hill Abu Qubays, where it had been preserved 
ever since it had reached the earth. “It descended from Paradise whiter 
than milk, but the sins of the sons of Adam made it black.” 2 This black 
stone they built into the eastern corner of the Ka‘bah; and when the 
sanctuary was completed, God spoke again to Abraham and bade him 
institute the rite of the Pilgrimage to Becca-or Mecca, as it later came to be 
called: Purify My House for those who go the rounds of it and who stand 
beside it and bow and make prostration. And proclaim unto men the 
pilgrimage , that they may come unto thee o?t foot and on every lean camel 
out of every deep ravine . 3 

Now Hagar had told Abraham of her search for help, and he made it 
part of the rite of the Pilgrimage that the pilgrims should pass seven times 
between Safa and Marwah, for so the two eminences between which she 
had passed had come to be named. 

And later Abraham prayed, perhaps in Canaan, looking round him at 
the rich pastures and fields of corn and wheat: Verily I have settled a line of 
mine offspring in a tilthless valley at Thy Holy House . . . Therefore incline 
unto them mens hearts , and sustain them with fruits that they may be 
thankful . 4 

1 XII, z6. 1 Saying of the Prophet, Tir. VII, 49. (See Key to References , p. 349.) 

3 K. XXII, 2.6-7. 4 K. XIV, 37. 
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4BRAHAM’S prayer was answered, and rich gifts were continually 
ZA brought to Mecca by the pilgrims who came to visit the Holy House 
JL Jl in increasing numbers from all parts of Arabia and beyond. The 
Greater Pilgrimage was made once a year; but the Ka‘bah could also be 
honoured through a lesser pilgrimage at any time; and these rites con- 
tinued to be performed with fervour and devotion according to the rules 
which Abraham and Ishmael had established. The descendants of Isaac 
also venerated the Ka‘bah, as a temple that had been raised by Abraham. 
For them it counted as one of the outlying tabernacles of the Lord. But as 
the centuries passed the purity of the worship of the One God came to be 
contaminated. The descendants of Ishmael became too numerous to live 
all in the valley of Mecca; and those who went to settle elsewhere took with 
them stones from the holy precinct and performed rites in honour of them. 
Later, through the influence of neighbouring pagan tribes, idols came to be 
added to the stones; and finally pilgrims began to bring idols to Mecca. 
These were set up in the vicinity of the Ka‘bah, and it was then that the 
Jews ceased to visit the temple of Abraham. 1 

The idolaters claimed that their idols were powers which acted as 
mediators between God and men. As a result, their approach to God 
became less and less direct, and the remoter He seemed, the dimmer 
became their sense of the reality of the World-to-come, until many of them 
ceased to believe in life after death. But in their midst, for those who could 
interpret it, there was a clear sign that they had fallen away from the truth: 
they no longer had access to the Well of Zamzam, and they had even 
forgotten where it lay. The Jurhumites who had come from the Yemen 
were directly responsible. They had established themselves in control of 
Mecca, and the descendants of Abraham had tolerated this because 
Ishmael’s second wife was a kinswoman of Jurhum; but the time came 
when the Jurhumites began to commit all sorts of injustices, for which they 
were finally driven out; and before they left they buried the Well of 
Zamzam. No doubt they did this by way of revenge, but it was also likely 
that they hoped to return and enrich themselves from it, for they filled it up 
with part of the treasure of the sanctuary, offerings of pilgrims which had 
accumulated in the Ka‘bah over the years; then they covered it with sand. 

Their place as lords of Mecca was taken by Khuza‘ah 2 , an Arab tribe 

1 I.I., 15. 

2 See index for note on pronunciation of Arabic names, p. 348. 
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descended from Ishmael which had migrated to the Yemen and then 
returned northwards. But the Khuza‘ites now made no attempt to find the 
waters that had been miraculously given to their ancestor. Since his day 
other wells had been dug in Mecca, God’s gift was no longer a necessity, 
and the Holy Well became a half forgotten memory. 

Khuza‘ah thus shared the guilt of Jurhum, They were also to blame in 
other respects: a chieftain of theirs, on his way back from a journey to 
Syria, had asked the Moabites to give him one of their idols. They gave him 
Hubal, which he brought back to the Sanctuary, setting it up within the 
Ka‘bah itself; and it became the chief idol of Mecca. 




Ill 

Quraysh of the 
Hollow 

A NOTHER of the most powerful Arab tribes of Abrahamic descent 

ZA was Quraysh; and about four hundred years after Christ, a man of 
X JL Quraysh named Qusayy married a daughter of Hulayl who was 
then chief of Khuza'ah. Hulayl preferred his son-in-law to his own sons, 
for Qusayy was outstanding amongst Arabs of his time, and on the death 
of Hulayl, after a fierce battle which ended in arbitration, it was 
agreed that Qusayy should rule over Mecca and be the guardian of the 
Ka‘bah. 

He thereupon brought those of Quraysh who were his nearest of kin and 
settled them in the valley, beside the Sanctuary — his brother Zuhrah; his 
uncle Taym; Makhzum, the son of another uncle; and one or two cousins 
who were less close. These and their posterity were known as Quraysh of 
the Hollow, whereas Qusayy’s more remote kinsmen settled in the ravines 
of the surrounding hills and in the countryside beyond and were known as 
Quraysh of the Outskirts. Qusayy ruled over them all as king, with 
undisputed power, and they paid him a tax every year on their flocks, so 
that he might feed those of the pilgrims who were too poor to provide for 
themselves. Until then the keepers of the Sanctuary had lived round it in 
tents. But Qusayy now told them to build themselves houses, having 
already built himself a spacious dwelling which was known as the House 
of Assembly. 

All was harmonious, but seeds of discord were about to be sown. It was 
a marked characteristic of Qusayy’s line that in each generation there 
would be one man who was altogether pre-eminent. Amongst Qusayy’s 
four sons, this man was ‘Abdu Manaf, who was already honoured in his 
father’s lifetime. But Qusayy preferred his first-born, ‘Abd ad-Dar, 
although he was the least capable of all; and shortly before his death he 
said to him: “My son, I will set thee level with the others in despite of men’s 
honouring them more than thee. None shall enter the Ka‘bah except thou 
open it for him, and no hand but thine shall knot for Quraysh their ensign 
of war, nor shall any pilgrim draw water for drink in Mecca except thou 
give him the right thereto, nor shall he eat food except it be of thy 
providing, nor shall Quraysh resolve upon any matter except it be in thy 
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house.” 1 Having thus invested him with all his rights and powers, he 
transferred to him the ownership of the House of Assembly. 

Out of filial piety ‘Abdu Manaf accepted without question his father’s 
wishes; but in the next generation half of Quraysh gathered round ‘Abdu 
Manaf’s son Hashim, clearly the foremost man of his day, and demanded 
that the rights be transferred from the clan of ‘Abd ad-Dar to his clan. 
Those who supported Hashim and his brothers were the descendants of 
Zuhrah and Taym, and all Qusayy’s descendants except those of the eldest 
line. The descendants of Makhzum and of the other remoter cousins 
maintained that the rights should remain in the family of ‘Abd ad-Dar. 
Feeling rose so high that the women of the clan of ‘Abdu Manaf brought a 
bowl of rich perfume and placed it beside the Ka‘bah; and Hashim and his 
brothers and all their allies dipped their hands in it and swore a solemn 
oath that they would never abandon one another, rubbing their scented 
hands over the stones of the Ka‘bah in confirmation of their pact. Thus it 
was that this group of clans were known as the Scented Ones. The allies of 
‘Abd ad-Dar likewise swore an oath of union, and they were known as the 
Confederates. Violence was strictly forbidden not only in the Sanctuary 
itself but also within a wide circle round Mecca, several miles in diameter; 
and the two sides were about to leave this sacred precinct in order to fight a 
battle to the death when a compromise was suggested, and it was agreed 
that the sons of ‘Abdu Manaf should have the rights of levying the tax and 
providing the pilgrims with food and drink, whereas the sons of ‘Abd 
ad-Dar should retain the keys of the Ka‘bah and their other rights, and that 
their house should continue to be the House of Assembly. 

Hashim’s brothers agreed that he should have the responsibility of 
providing for the pilgrims. When the time of the Pilgrimage drew near he 
would rise in the Assembly and say: “O men of Quraysh, ye are God’s 
neighbours, the people of His House; and at this feast there come unto you 
God’s visitors, the pilgrims to His House. They are God’s guests, and no 
guests have such claim on your generosity as His guests. If my own wealth 
could compass it, I would not lay this burden upon you.” 2 

Hashim was held in much honour, both at home and abroad. It was he 
who established the two great caravan journeys from Mecca, the Caravan 
of Winter to the Yemen and the Caravan of Summer to north-west Arabia, 
and beyond it to Palestine and Syria, which was then under Byzantine rule 
as part of the Roman Empire. Both journeys lay along the ancient incense 
route; and one of the first main halts of the summer caravans was the oasis 
of Yathrib, eleven camel days north of Mecca. This oasis had at one time 
been chiefly inhabited by Jews, but an Arab tribe from South Arabia was 
now in control of it. The Jews none the less continued to live there in 
considerable prosperity, taking part in the general life of the community 
while maintaining their own religion. As to the Arabs of Yathrib, they had 
certain matriarchal traditions and were collectively known as the children 
of Qaylah after one of their ancestresses. But they had now branched into 



1 I.I. 83 . Throughout this book, everything between quotation marks has been translated 
from traditional sources. 

2 I.I. 87. 
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two tribes which were named Aws and Khazraj after Qaylah’s two sons. 

One of the most influential women of Khazraj was Salma the daughter 
of ‘Amr, of the clan of Najjar, and Hashim asked her to marry him. She 
consented on condition that the control of her affairs should remain 
entirely in her own hands; and when she bore him a son she kept the boy 
with her in Yathrib until he was fourteen years old or more. Hashim was 
not averse to this, for despite the oasis fever, which was more of a danger to 
newcomers than to the inhabitants, the climate was healthier than that of 
Mecca. Moreover he often went to Syria and would stay with Salma and 
his son on the way there and on his return. But Hashim’s life was not 
destined to be a long one, and during one of his journeys he fell ill at Gaza 
in Palestine and died there. 

He had two full brothers, ‘Abdu Shams and Muttalib, 1 and one half- 
brother, Nawfal. But ‘Abdu Shams was exceedingly busied with trade in 
the Yemen, and later also in Syria, whereas Nawfal was no less busied with 
trade in Iraq, and both would be absent from Mecca for long periods. For 
these and perhaps for other reasons also, Hashim’s younger brother 
Muttalib took over the rights of watering the pilgrims and of levying the 
tax to feed them; and he now felt it his duty to give thought to the question 
of his own successor. Hashim had had three sons by wives other than 
Salma. But if all that was said were true, none of these - and for that matter 
none of Muttalib’s own sons - could be compared with Salma’s son. 
Despite his youth, Shay bah — for so she had named him - already showed 
distinct promise of gifts for leadership, and excellent reports of him were 
continually brought to Mecca by travellers who passed through the oasis. 
Finally Muttalib went to see for himself, and what he saw prompted him to 
ask Salma to entrust his nephew to his care. Salma was unwilling to let her 
son go, and the boy refused to leave his mother without her consent. But 
Muttalib was not to be discouraged, and he pointed out to both mother 
and son that the possibilities which Yathrib had to offer were not to be 
compared with those of Mecca. As guardians of the Holy House, the great 
centre of pilgrimage for all Arabia, Quraysh ranked higher in dignity than 
any other Arab tribe; and there was a strong likelihood that Shaybah 
would one day hold the office which his father had held and so become one 
of the chiefs of Quraysh. But for this he must first be integrated into his 
people. No mere exile from outside could hope to attain to such honour. 
Salma was impressed by his arguments, and if her son went to Mecca it 
would be easy for her to visit him there and for him to visit her, so she 
agreed to let him go. Muttalib took his nephew with him on the back of his 
camel; and as they rode into Mecca he heard some of the bystanders say as 
they looked at the young stranger: “ ‘Abd al-Muttalib”, that is, “al-Mutt- 
alib’s slave”. “Out upon you,” he said, “he is no less than the son of my 
brother Hashim.” The laughter with which his words were greeted was but 
a prelude to the merriment that was caused throughout the city as the story 



1 The name is al-Muttalib, except in the vocative case where the “al-” must be omitted. 
But since this prefix (the definite article) is cumbersome in transcription, the vocative form 
has been extended here throughout to most cases of proper names which begin with the 
article. 
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of the blunder ran from mouth to mouth; and from that day the youth was 
affectionately known as ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 

Not long after his arrival he was involved in a dispute about his father’s 
estate with his uncle Nawfal: but with the help of his guardian uncle, and 
pressure brought to bear from Yathrib, ‘Abd al-Muttalib was able to 
secure his rights. Nor did he disappoint the hopes that had been encour- 
aged by his early promise; and when, after several years, Muttalib died, no 
one disputed his nephew’s qualifications to succeed to the heavy responsi- 
bility of feeding and watering the pilgrims. It was even said that he 
surpassed both his father and his uncle in his fulfilment of this task. 




IV 



The Recovery of 
a Loss 

A DJOINING the north-west side of the Ka‘bah there is a small pre- 
ZA cinct surrounded by a low semicircular wall. The two ends of the 
JL A wall stop short of the north and west corners of the House, leav- 
ing a passage for pilgrims. But many pilgrims make wide their circle at 
this point and include the precinct within their orbit, passing round the 
outside of the low wall. The space within it is named Hijr Isma‘Il, because 
the tombs of Ishmael and Hagar lie beneath the stones which pave it. 

‘Abd al-Muttalib so loved to be near the Ka‘bah that he would some- 
times order a couch to be spread for him in the Hijr; and one night when he 
was sleeping there a shadowy figure came to him in a vision and said: “Dig 
sweet clarity.” “What is sweet clarity?” he asked, but the speaker 
vanished. He none the less felt such happiness and peace of soul when he 
woke that he determined to spend the next night in the same place. The 
visitant returned and said: “Dig beneficence.” But again his question 
received no answer. The third night he was told: “Dig the treasured 
hoard”, and yet again the speaker vanished at his questioning. But the 
fourth night the command was: “Dig Zamzam”; and this time when he 
said “What is Zamzam?” the speaker said: 

“Dig her, thou shalt not regret, 

For she is thine inheritance 
From thy greatest ancestor. 

Dry she never will, nor fail 
To water all the pilgrim throng.” 

Then the speaker told him to look for a place where there was blood and 
dung, an ants’ nest, and pecking ravens. Finally he was told to pray “for 
clear full flowing water that will water God’s pilgrims throughout their 
pilgrimage ”. 1 

When dawn was breaking ‘Abd al-Muttalib rose and left the Hijr at the 
north corner of the Holy House which is called the Iraqi Corner. Then he 
walked along the north-east wall, at the other end of which is the door of 
the Ka‘bah; and passing this he stopped, a few feet beyond it, at the east 
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corner, where he reverently kissed the Black Stone. From there he began 
the rite of the rounds, going back past the door to the Iraqi Corner, across 
the Hijr to the west corner - the Syrian Corner - and thence to the 
Yemenite Corner which is towards the south. The children of Abraham, 
alike the lines of Ishmael and Isaac, go round their sanctuaries with a 
movement opposite to that of the sun. As he walked from the Yemenite 
Corner to the Black Stone, he could see the dark slope of Abu Qubays and 
beyond it the further eastern hills, sharply outlined against the yellow light. 
Seven times he went the round, and each time the light was appreciably 
brighter, for in Arabia the dawns and the dusks are brief. Having fulfilled 
the rite he went from the Black Stone to the door and, taking hold of the 
metal ring which hung from the lock, he prayed the prayer which he had 
been told to pray. 

There was a sound of wings and a bird alighted in the sand behind him. 
Then another bird alighted and having finished his supplication he turned 
and watched them strut with their raven’s gait towards two statuesque 
rocks which were about a hundred yards away, almost opposite the door. 
These had been adopted as idols, and it was between them that Quraysh 
sacrificed their victims. ‘Abd al-Muttalib knew well, as did the ravens, that 
there was always blood in the sand at that place. There was also dung; and, 
going up to it, he now saw that there was an ants 5 nest. 

He went to his house and took two pickaxes, one of which was for his 
son Harith whom he brought with him to the place where he knew that he 
must dig. The thud of the tools in the sand and the unusual sight - for the 
courtyard could be seen from all sides — soon attracted a crowd; and 
despite the respect generally felt for ‘Abd al-Muttalib, it was not long 
before some of them protested that it was a sacrilege to dig at the place of 
sacrifice between the idols, and that he must stop. He said he would not, 
and told Harith to stand by him and see that no one interfered with his 
digging. It was a tense moment, and the outcome could have been 
unpleasant. But the two Hashimites were determined and united, whereas 
the onlookers had been taken by surprise. Nor did these idols, Isaf and 
Na’ilah, hold a high rank among the idols of Mecca, and some even said 
that they were a Jurhumite man and woman who had been turned to stone 
for profaning the Ka‘bah. So ‘Abd al-Muttalib continued to dig without 
any actual move being made to stop him; and some of the people were 
already leaving the sanctuary when suddenly he struck the well’s stone 
covering and uttered a cry of thanksgiving to God. The crowd reassembled 
and increased; and when he began to dig out the treasure which Jurhum 
had buried there, everyone claimed the right to a share in it. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib agreed that lots should be cast for each object, as to whether it 
should be kept in the sanctuary or go to him personally or be divided 
amongst the tribe. This had become the recognised way of deciding an 
issue of doubt, and it was done by means of divining arrows inside the 
Ka‘bah, in front of the Moabite idol Hubal. In this instance some of the 
treasure went to the Ka‘bah and some to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, but none of it 
to Quraysh in general. It was also agreed that the clan of Hashim should 
have charge of Zamzam itself, since in any case it was their function to 
water the pilgrims. 




V 



The Vow to 
Sacrifice a Son 



£ 4BD al-Muttalib was respected by Quraysh for his generosity, his 
L\ reliability and his wisdom. He was also a very handsome man, 
X A* with a most commanding presence. His wealth was yet another 
reason why he should consider himself fortunate; and now all this was 
crowned by the honour of being the chosen instrument through which 
Zamzam had been restored. He was deeply grateful to God for these 
blessings; but his soul was still troubled by thoughts of the moment when 
he had been told to stop digging, and when everything had seemed to hang 
in the balance. All had gone well, praise be to God! But never before had he 
felt so keenly his poverty - for so it seemed to him - in having only one son. 
His cousin Umayyah, for example, the head of the clan of ‘Abdu Shams, 
was blessed with many sons; and if the digger had been Mughlrah, the 
chief of Makhzum, his sons could have made a large and powerful circle 
round him. But he himself, although he had more than one wife, had only 
one son to uphold him. He was already half resigned to this; but God who 
had given him Zamzam could also increase him in other respects; and 
encouraged by the favour he had just received he prayed God to give him 
more sons, adding to his prayer the vow that if He would bless him with ten 
sons and let them all grow to manhood, he would sacrifice one of them to 
Him at the Kabbah. 



His prayer was answered: the years passed and nine sons were born to 
him. When he made his vow, it had seemed to refer to a very far-off 
possibility. But the time came when all his sons were grown up except the 
youngest, ‘Abd Allah, and his vow began to dominate his thoughts. He was 
proud of all his sons, but he had never been equally fond of them all, and it 
had long been clear to him that ‘Abd Allah was the one he loved most. 
Perhaps God also preferred this same son, whom He had endowed with 
remarkable beauty, and perhaps He would choose him to be sacrificed. 
However that might be, ‘Abd al-Muttalib was a man of his word. The 
thought of breaking his oath did not enter his head. He was also a man of 
justice, with a deep sense of responsibility, which meant that he knew what 
responsibilities were to be avoided. He was not going to place upon himself 
the burden of deciding which son he would sacrifice. So when it was no 
longer possible to consider ‘Abd Allah as a mere stripling he gathered his 
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ten sons together, told them of his pact with God, and called on them to 
help him keep his word. They had no choice but to agree; their father’s vow 
was their vow; and they asked him what they were to do. He told them to 
make each his mark on an arrow. Meanwhile he had sent word to the 
official arrow-diviner of Quraysh, asking him to be present at the Ka‘bah. 
He then took his sons to the Sanctuary and led them into the Holy House, 
where he told the diviner about his vow. Each son produced his arrow, and 
‘Abd al-Muttalib took his stand beside Hubal, drew out a large knife 
which he had brought with him, and prayed to God. The lots were cast, 
and it was ‘Abd Allah’s arrow that came out. His father took him by the 
hand, and with the knife in his other hand he led him to the door, intending 
to make straight for the place of sacrifice, as if afraid to give himself time to 
think. 

But he had not reckoned with the women of his household, and in 
particular with ‘Abd Allah’s mother, Fatimah. His other wives were from 
outlying tribes and had relatively little influence in Mecca. But Fatimah 
was a woman of Quraysh, of the powerful clan of Makhzum, while on her 
mother’s side she was descended from ‘Abd, one of the son’s of Qusayy. 
All her family were at hand, within easy reach, ready to help her if need be. 
Three of the ten sons were hers, Zubayr, Abu Talib and ‘Abd Allah. She 
was also the mother of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s five daughters, who were 
devoted to their brothers. These women had not been idle, and no doubt 
the other wives had sought Fatimah’s help in view of the danger that hung 
over the heads of all the ten sons, one of whom was the owner of the arrow 
of sacrifice. 

By the time the lots had been cast, a large gathering had assembled in the 
courtyard of the Sanctuary. When ‘Abd al-Muttalib and ‘Abd Allah 
appeared on the threshold of the Ka‘bah, both as pale as death, a murmur 
arose from the Makhzumites as they realised that one of their sister’s sons 
was the intended victim. “Wherefore that knife?” called a voice, and 
others reiterated the question, though they all knew the answer. ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib began to tell them of his vow but he was cut short by 
Mughlrah, the chief of Makhzum: “Sacrifice him thou shalt not; but offer 
a sacrifice in his stead, and though his ransom be all the property of the 
sons of Makhzum we will redeem him.” ‘Abd Allah’s brothers had by this 
time come out from the Holy House. None of them had spoken, but now 
they turned to their father and begged him to let their brother live and to 
offer some other sacrifice by way of expiation. There was not one man 
present who did not take their part, and ‘Abd al-Muttalib longed to be 
persuaded, but he was filled with scruples. Finally, however, he agreed to 
consult a certain wise woman in Yathrib who could tell him whether an 
expiation was possible in this case, and if so what form it should take. 

Taking with him ‘Abd Allah and one or two other sons, ‘Abd al-Mut- 
talib rode to the country of his birth only to learn that the woman had gone 
to Khaybar, a wealthy Jewish settlement in a fertile valley almost a 
hundred miles north of Yathrib. So they continued their journey, and when 
they had found the woman and told her the facts she promised to consult 
her familiar spirit, and bade them return the following day. ‘Abd al-Mut- 
talib prayed to God, and the next morning the woman said: “Word hath 
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come to me. What is the blood-wite amongst you?” They answered that it 
was ten camels. “Return to your country,” she said, “and put your man 
and ten camels side by side and cast lots between them. If the arrow fall 
against your man, add more camels and cast lots again; and if need be add 
more camels until your Lord accepts them and the arrow falls against 
them. Then sacrifice the camels and let the man live.” 

They returned to Mecca forthwith, and solemnly led ‘Abd Allah and ten 
camels to the courtyard of the Ka‘bah. ‘Abd al-Muttalib went inside the 
Holy House, and standing beside Hubal he prayed to God to accept what 
they were doing. Then they cast lots, and the arrow fell against ‘Abd Allah. 
Another ten camels were added, but again the arrow said that the camels 
should live and that the man should die. They went on adding camels, ten 
at a time, and casting lots with the same result until the number of camels 
had reached a hundred. Only then did the arrow fall against them. But 
‘Abd al-Muttalib was exceedingly scrupulous: for him the evidence of one 
arrow was not enough to decide so great an issue. He insisted that they 
should cast lots a second and a third time, which they did, and each time 
the arrow fell against the camels. At last he was certain that God had 
accepted his expiation, and the camels were duly sacrificed. 




VI 



The Need for a 
Prophet 



A 



JBD al-Muttalib did not pray to Hubal; he always prayed to God 
- to Allah. But the Moabite idol had been for generations inside 
.the House of God and had become for Quraysh a kind of 
personification of the barakah , that is the blessing, the spiritual influence, 
which pervaded that greatest of all sanctuaries. There were other lesser 
sanctuaries throughout Arabia and the most important of these in the 
Hijaz were the temples of three “daughters of God” as some of their 
worshippers claimed them to be, al-Lat, al-TJzzah and Manat. From his 
earliest years, like the rest of the Arabs of Yathrib, Abd al-Muttalib had 
been brought up to revere Manat whose temple was at Qudayd on the Red 
Sea, almost due west of the oasis. More important for Quraysh was the 
shrine of al-‘Uzzah in the valley of Nakhlah, a camel day’s journey south of 
Mecca. Another day’s journey in the same direction brought the devotee to 
Ta’if, a walled town on a luxuriant green tableland, inhabited by Thaqlf, a 
branch of the great Arab tribe of Hawazin. Al-Lat was “the lady of Ta’if”, 
and her idol was housed in a rich temple. As guardians of this, Thaqlf liked 
to think of themselves as the counterpart of Quraysh; and Quraysh went 
so far as to speak currently of “the two cities” when they meant Mecca and 
Ta’if. But despite the wonderful climate and fertility of “the Garden of the 
Hijaz”, as Ta’if was called, its people were not unjealous of the barren 
valley to their north, for they knew in their hearts that their temple, 
however much they might promote it, could never compare with the 
House of God. Nor did they altogether wish it were otherwise, for they too 
were descended from Ishmael and had roots in Mecca. Their sentiments 
were mixed and sometimes conflicting. Quraysh on the other hand were 
jealous of no one. They knew that they lived at the centre of the world and 
that they had in their midst a magnet capable of drawing pilgrims from all 
points of the compass. It was up to them to do nothing that might diminish 
the good relationship which had been established between themselves and 
the outlying tribes. 

Abd al-Muttalib ’s office as host of pilgrims to the Ka‘bah imposed on 
him an acute awareness of these things. His function was an intertribal 
one, and it was shared to a certain extent by all Quraysh. The pilgrims 
must be made to feel that Mecca was a home from home, and welcoming 
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them meant welcoming what they worshipped and never failing to show 
honour to the idols they brought with them. The justification and author- 
ity for accepting idols and believing in their efficacy was that of tradition: 
their fathers and grandfathers and great-grandfathers had done so. None 
the less, God was, for ‘Abd al-Muttalib, the great reality; and he was no 
doubt nearer to the religion of Abraham than most of his contemporaries 
of Quraysh and Khuza‘ah and Hawazin and other Arab tribes. 

But there were - and always had been - a few who maintained the full 
purity of Abrahamic worship. They alone realised that far from being 
traditional, idol worship was an innovation - a danger to be guarded 
against. It only needed a longer view of history to see that Hubal was no 
better than the golden calf of the son’s of Israel. These Hunafa’, 1 as they 
called themselves, would have nothing to do with the idols, whose 
presence in Mecca they looked on as a profanation and a pollution. Their 
refusal to compromise and their frequent outspokenness relegated them to 
the fringe of Meccan society where they were respected, tolerated or 
ill-treated, partly according to their personalities and partly according to 
whether their clans were prepared to protect them or not. 

‘Abd al-Muttalib knew four of the Hunafa’, and one of the more 
respected of them, Waraqah by name, was the son of his second cousin 
Nawfal, 2 of the clan of Asad. Waraqah had become a Christian; and there 
was a belief among Christians of those parts that the coming of a Prophet 
was imminent. This belief may not have been widespread, but it was 
supported by one or two venerable dignitaries of eastern churches and also 
by the astrologers and soothsayers. As to the Jews, for whom such a belief 
was easier, since for them the line of Prophets ended only with the Messiah, 
they were almost unanimous in their expectancy of a Prophet. Their rabbis 
and other wise men assured them that one was at hand; many of the 
predicted signs of his coming had already been fulfilled; and he would, of 
course, be a Jew, for they were the chosen people. The Christians, 
Waraqah amongst them, had their doubts about this; they saw no reason 
why he should not be an Arab. The Arabs stood in need of a Prophet even 
more than the Jews, who at least still followed the religion of Abraham 
inasmuch as they worshipped the One God and did not have idols; and 
who but a Prophet would be capable of ridding the Arabs of their worship 
of false gods? In a wide circle round the Ka‘bah, at some distance from it, 
there were 3 60 idols; and in addition to these almost every house in Mecca 
had its god, an idol large or small which was the centre of the household. 
As his last act on leaving the premises, especially if it was for a journey, a 
man would go to the idol and stroke it in order to obtain blessings from it, 
and such was the first act on returning home. Nor was Mecca exceptional 
in this respect, for these practices prevailed throughout most of Arabia. 
There were, it was true, some well established Arab Christian communities 
to the south, in Najran and the Yemen, as well as to the north near the 
frontiers of Syria; but God’s latest intervention, which had transformed 
the Mediterranean and vast tracts of Europe, had made, in nearly six 

1 The word hariif ‘ plural hunafa\ has the sense of “orthodox”. See K. VI, 161 . 

2 Not to be confused with Hashim’s brother Nawfal, after whom the clan of Nawfal was 
named. 
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hundred years, practically no impact on the pagan society which centred 
on the Meccan shrine. The Arabs of the Hijaz and of the great plain of 
Najd to its east seemed impervious to the message of the Gospels. 

Not that Quraysh and the other pagan tribes were hostile to Christian- 
ity. Christians sometimes came to do honour to the Sanctuary of Abraham, 
and they were made welcome like all the rest. Moreover one Christian had 
been allowed and even encouraged to paint an icon of the Virgin Mary and 
the child Christ on an inside wall of the Ka‘bah, where it sharply 
contrasted with all the other paintings. But Quraysh were more or less 
insensitive to this contrast: for them it was simply a question of increasing 
the multitude of idols by another two; and it was partly their tolerance that 
made them so impenetrable. 

Unlike most of his tribe, Waraqah could read and had made a study of 
the scriptures and of theology. He was therefore capable of seeing that in 
one of Christ’s promises, generally interpreted by Christians as referring to 
the miracle of Pentecost, there were none the less certain elements which 
did not fit that miracle and must be taken to refer to something else - 
something which had not yet been fulfilled. But the language was cryptic: 
what was the meaning of the words: he shall not speak of himself but 
whatsoever he shall hear , that shall he speak d 

Waraqah had a sister named Qutaylah who was very close to him. He 
often spoke to her about these things, and his words had made so great an 
impression on her that thoughts of the expected Prophet were often in her 
mind. Could it be that he was already in their midst? 

Once the sacrifice of the camels had been accepted, ‘Abd al-Muttalib made 
up his mind to find a wife for his reprieved son, and after some considera- 
tion the choice fell on Aminah, the daughter of Wahb, a grandson of 
Zuhrah, the brother of Qusayy. 

Wahb had been chief of Zuhrah but had died some years previously and 
Aminah was now a ward of his brother Wuhayb, who had succeeded him 
as chief of the clan. Wuhayb himself also had a daughter of marriageable 
age, Halah by name, and when ‘Abd al-Muttalib had arranged that his son 
should marry Aminah, he asked that Halah should be given in marriage to 
himself. Wuhayb agreed, and all preparations were made for the double 
wedding to take place at the same time. On the appointed day, ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib took his son by the hand, and they set off together for the 
dwellings of the Bani Zuhrah. 2 On the way they had to pass the dwellings 
of the Bani Asad; and it so happened that Qutaylah, the sister of Waraqah, 
was standing at the entrance to her house, perhaps deliberately in order to 
see what could be seen, for everyone in Mecca knew of the great wedding 
which was about to take place. ‘Abd al-Muttalib was now over seventy 
years old, but he was still remarkably young for his age in every respect; 
and the slow approach of the two bridegrooms, their natural grace 
enhanced by the solemnity of the occasion, was indeed an impressive sight. 
But as they drew near, Qutaylah had eyes only for the younger man. ‘Abd 
Allah was, for beauty, the Joseph of his times. Even the oldest men and 

1 StJohni6:i3. 

2 The sons (i.e. descendants) of Zuhrah; bani is the plural of ibn , son. 
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women of Quraysh could not remember having seen his equal. He was 
now in his twenty-fifth year, in the full flower of his youth. But Qutaylah 
was struck above all - as she had been on other occasions, but never so 
much as now - by the radiance which lit his face and which seemed to her 
to shine from beyond this world. Could it be that ‘Abd Allah was the 
expected Prophet? Or was he to be the father of the Prophet? 

They had now just passed her, and overcome by a sudden impulse she 
said “O ‘Abd Allah”. His father let go his hand as if to tell him to speak to 
his cousin. ‘Abd Allah turned back to face her, and she asked him where he 
was going. “With my father,” he said simply, not out of reticence but 
because he felt sure that she must know that he was on his way to his 
wedding. “Take me here and now as thy wife,” she said, “and thou shalt 
have as many camels as those that were sacrificed in thy stead.” “I am with 
my father,” he replied. “I cannot act against his wishes, and I cannot leave 
him.” 1 

The marriages took place according to plan, and the two couples stayed 
for some days in the house of Wuhayb. During that time ‘Abd Allah went 
to fetch something from his own house, and again he met Qutaylah, the 
sister of Waraqah. Her eyes searched his face with such earnestness that he 
stopped beside her, expecting her to speak. When she remained silent, he 
asked her why she did not say to him what she had said the day before. She 
answered him, saying: “The light hath left thee that was with thee 
yesterday. Today thou canst not fulfil the need I had of thee.” 2 

The year of the marriages was ad 569. The year following this has been 
known ever since as the Year of the Elephant, and it was momentous for 
more than one reason. 

1 I. 1 . 100. 2 I. 1 . 101. 
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The Year of the 
Elephant 

4 T that time the Yemen was under the rule of Abyssinia, and an 
L\ Abyssinian named Abrahah was vice-regent. He built a magnificent 
JL JL cathedral in San‘a’, hoping thereby to make it supersede Mecca as 
the great place of pilgrimage for all Arabia. He had marble brought to it 
from one of the derelict palaces of the Queen of Sheba, and he set up 
crosses in it of gold and of silver, and pulpits of ivory and ebony, and he 
wrote to his master, the Negus: “I have built thee a church, O King, the like 
of which was never built for any king before thee; and I shall not rest until I 
have diverted unto it the pilgrimage of the Arabs.” Nor did he make any 
secret of his intention, and great was the anger of the tribes throughout 
Hijaz and Najd, Finally a man of Kinanah, a tribe akin to Quraysh, went to 
San‘a’ for the deliberate purpose of defiling the church, which he did one 
night and then returned safely to his people. 

When Abrahah heard of this he vowed that in revenge he would raze the 
Ka‘bah to the ground; and having made his preparations he set off for 
Mecca with a large army, in the van of which he placed an elephant. Some 
of the Arab tribes north of San‘a’ attempted to bar his way, but the 
Abyssinians put them to flight and captured their leader, Nufayl of the 
tribe of Khath‘am. By way of ransom for his life, he offered to act as 
guide. 

When the army reached Ta’if, the men of Thaqlf came out to meet them, 
afraid that Abrahah might destroy their temple of al-Lat in mistake for the 
Ka‘bah. They hastened to point out to him that he had not yet reached his 
goal, and they offered him a guide for the remainder of his march. 
Although he already had Nufayl, he accepted their offer, but the man died 
on the way, about two miles from Mecca, at a place called Mughammis, 
and they buried him. Afterwards the Arabs took to stoning his grave, and 
the people who live there still stone it to this day. 

Abrahah halted at Mughammis, and sent on a detachment of horse to 
the outskirts of Mecca. They took what they could on the way, and sent 
back their plunder to Abrahah, including two hundred camels which were 
the property of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Quraysh and other neighbouring tribes 
held a council of war, and decided that it was useless to try to resist the 
enemy. Meanwhile Abrahah sent a messenger to Mecca, bidding him to 
ask for the chief man there. He was to tell him they had not come to fight 
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but only to destroy the temple, and if he wished to avoid all bloodshed he 
must come to the Abyssinian camp. 

There had been no official chief of Quraysh since the time when their 
privileges and responsibilities had been divided between the houses of 
‘Abd ad-Dar and ‘Abdu Manaf. But most people had their opinion as to 
which of the chiefs of the clans was in fact if not by right the leading man of 
Mecca, and on this occasion the messenger was directed to the house of 
‘Abd al-Muttalib who, together with one of his sons, went back with the 
messenger to the camp. When Abrahah saw him he was so impressed by his 
appearance that he rose from his royal seat to greet him and then sat beside 
him on the carpet, telling his interpreter to inquire if he had a favour to ask. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib replied that the army had taken two hundred of his 
camels and he asked that they should be returned to him. Abrahah was 
somewhat surprised at the request, and said that he was disappointed in 
him, that he should be thinking of his camels rather than his religion which 
they had now come to destroy. ‘Abd al-Muttalib replied: “I am the lord of 
the camels, and the temple likewise hath a lord who will defend it.” “He 
cannot defend it against me,” said Abrahah. “We shall see,” said ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib. “But give me my camels.” And Abrahah gave orders for the 
camels to be returned. 

‘Abd al-Muttalib returned to Quraysh and advised them to withdraw to 
the hills above the town. Then he went with some of his family and others 
to the Sanctuary. They stood beside him, praying to God for His help 
against Abrahah and his army, and he himself took hold of the metal ring 
in the middle of the Ka‘bah door and said: “O God, thy slave protecteth his 
house. Protect Thou Thy House!” Having thus prayed, he went with the 
others to join the rest of Quraysh in the hills at points where they could see 
what took place in the valley below. 

The next morning Abrahah made ready to march into the town, 
intending to destroy the Ka‘bah and then return to San‘a’ by the way they 
had come. The elephant, richly caparisoned, was led into the front of the 
army, which was already drawn up; and when the mighty animal reached 
his position his keeper Unays turned him the same w r ay as the troops were 
turned, that is towards Mecca. But Nufayl, the reluctant guide, had 
marched most of the way in the van of the army with Unays, and had 
learned from him some of the words of command which the elephant 
understood; and while the head of Unays was turned to watch for the 
signal to advance, Nufayl took hold of the great ear and conveyed into it a 
subdued but intense imperative to kneel. Thereupon, to the surprise and 
dismay of Abrahah and the troops, the elephant slowly and deliberately 
knelt himself down to the ground. Unays ordered him to rise, but Nufayl’s 
word had coincided with a command more powerful than that of any man, 
and the elephant would not move. They did everything they could to bring 
him to his feet; they even beat him about the head with iron bars and stuck 
iron hooks into his belly, but he remained like a rock. Then they tried the 
strategem of making the whole army turn about and march a few paces in 
the direction of the Yemen. He at once rose to his feet, turned round and 
followed them. Hopefully they turned round about again, and he also 
turned, but no sooner was he facing Mecca than again he knelt. 
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This was the clearest of portents not to move one step further forward, 
but Abrahah was blinded by his personal ambition for the sanctuary he 
had built and by his determination to destroy its great rival. If they had 
turned back then, perhaps they would all have escaped disaster. But 
suddenly it was too late: the western sky grew black, and a strange sound 
was heard; its volume increased as a great wave of darkness swept upon 
them from the direction of the sea, and the air above their heads, as high as 
they could see, was full of birds. Survivors said that they flew with a flight 
like that of swifts, and each bird had three pebbles the size of dried peas, 
one in its beak and one between the claws of each foot. They swooped to 
and fro over the ranks, pelting as they swooped, and the pebbles were so 
hard and launched with such velocity that they pierced even coats of mail. 
Every stone found its mark and killed its man, for as soon as a body was 
struck its flesh began to rot, quickly in some cases, more gradually in 
others. Not everyone was hit, and amongst those spared were Unays and 
the elephant, but all Were terror-stricken. A few remained in the Hijaz and 
earned a livelihood by shepherding and other work. But the main part of 
the army returned in disorder to San‘a’: Many died by the wayside, and 
many others, Abrahah included, died soon after their return. As to Nufayl, 
he had slipped away from the army while all attention was concentrated on 
the elephant, and he made his way unscathed to the hills above Mecca. 

After that day Quraysh were called by the Arabs “the people of God”, 
and they were held in even greater respect than before, because God had 
answered their prayers and saved the Ka‘bah from destruction. They are 
still honoured, but rather on account of a second event — no doubt not 
unconnected with the first - which took place in that same Year of the 
Elephant. 

‘Abd Allah, the son of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was not in Mecca at the time of 
the miracle of the birds. He had gone for trade to Palestine and Syria with 
one of the caravans; and on his way home he had lodged with his 
grandmother’s family in Yathrib, and there he had fallen ill. The caravan 
went on without him to Mecca and when it brought the news of his illness 
‘Abd al-Muttalib sent Harith to accompany his brother home as soon as he 
should be well enough to travel. But when Harith arrived at the house of 
his Yathrib cousins they answered his greetings with commiserations, and 
he knew at once that his brother was dead. 

There was great grief in Mecca when Harith returned. Aminah’s one 
consolation was the unborn child of her dead husband, and her solace 
increased as the time of her delivery drew near. She was conscious of a light 
within her, and one day it shone forth from her so intensely that she could 
see the castles of Bostra in Syria, And she heard a voice say to her: “Thou 
carriest in thy womb the lord of this people; and when he is born say: ‘I 
place him beneath the protection of the One, from the evil of every envier’; 
then name him Muhammad .” 1 

Some weeks later the child was born. Aminah was in the home of her 
uncle, and she sent word to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, asking him to come to see his 
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grandson. He took the boy in his arms and carried him to the Sanctuary 
and into the Holy House, where he prayed a prayer of thanksgiving to God 
for this gift. Then he brought him once more to his mother, but on the way 
he showed him to his own household. He himself was shortly to have 
another son, by Aminah’s cousin Halah. At the moment his youngest son 
was the three-year-old ‘Abbas who now met him at the door of his house. 
“This is thy brother; kiss him,” he said, holding out to him the new-born 
babe, and ‘Abbas kissed him. 




VIII 



The Desert 



I T was the custom of all the great families of Arab towns to send their 
sons, soon after their birth, into the desert, to be suckled and weaned 
and spend part of their childhood amongst one of the Bedouin tribes. 
Nor had Mecca any reason for being an exception, since epidemics were 
not infrequent and the rate of infant mortality was high. But it was not only 
the desert’s fresh air that they wished their sons to imbibe. That was for 
their bodies, but the desert had also its bounty for souls. Quraysh had only 
recently taken to the sedentary life. Until Qusayy had told them to build 
themselves houses round the Sanctuary they had been more or less 
nomadic. Fixed settlements were perhaps inevitable, but they were danger- 
ous. Their ancestors’ way of life had been the nobler one, the life of 
tent-dwellers, often on the move. Nobility and freedom were inseparable, 
and the nomad was free. In the desert a man was conscious of being the 
lord of space, and in virtue of that lordship he escaped in a sense from the 
domination of time. By striking camp he sloughed off his yesterdays; and 
tomorrow seemed less of a fatality if its where as well as its when had yet to 
come. But the townsman was a prisoner; and to be fixed in one place, — 
yesterday, today, tomorrow — was to be a target for time, the ruiner of all 
things. Towns were places of corruption. Sloth and slovenliness lurked in 
the shadow of their walls, ready to take the edge off a man’s alertness and 
vigilance. Everything decayed there, even language, one of man’s most 
precious possessions. Few of the Arabs could read, but beauty of speech 
was a virtue which all Arab parents desired for their children. A man’s 
worth was largely assessed by his eloquence, and the crown of eloquence 
was poetry. To have a great poet in the family was indeed something to be 
proud of; and the best poets were nearly always from one or another of the 
desert tribes, for it was in the desert that the spoken language was nearest 
to poetry. 

So the bond with the desert had to be renewed in every generation — fresh 
air for the breast, pure Arabic for the tongue, freedom for the soul; and 
many of the sons of Quraysh were kept as long as eight years in the desert, 
so that it might make a lasting impression upon them, though a lesser 
number of years was enough for that. 

Some of the tribes had a high reputation for nursing and rearing 
children, and amongst these were the Bani Sa‘d ibn Bakr, an outlying 
branch of Hawazin, whose territory lay to the south-east of Mecca. 
Aminah was in favour of entrusting her son to the care of a woman of this 
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tribe. They came periodically to Quraysh for nurselings, and some were 
expected shortly. Their journey to Mecca on this occasion was described in 
after-years by one of their number, Halimah, the daughter of Abu 
Dhu‘ayb, who was accompanied by her husband, Harith, and a recently 
born son of their own whom she was nursing. “It was a year of drought,” 
she said, “and we had nothing left. I set forth on a grey she-ass of mine, and 
we had with us an old she-camel which could not yield one drop of milk. 
We were kept awake all night by our son who was wailing for hunger, for I 
had not enough in my breasts to feed him; and that ass of mine was so weak 
and so emaciated that I often kept the others waiting.” 

She told how they went on their way with nothing to hope for except a 
fall of rain which would enable the camel and the ass to graze enough for 
their udders to swell a little, but by the time they reached Mecca no rain 
had fallen. Once there they set about looking for nurselings, and Aminah 
offered her son first to one and then to another until finally she had tried 
them all and they had all refused. “That”, said Halimah, “was because we 
hoped for some favour from the boy’s father. ‘An orphan!’ we said. ‘What 
will his mother and his grandfather be able to do for us?’ ” Not that they 
would have wanted direct payment for their services, since it was consid- 
ered dishonourable for a woman to take a fee for suckling a child. The 
recompense they hoped for, though less direct and less immediate, was of a 
far wider scope. This interchange of benefits between townsman and 
nomad was in the nature of things, for each was poor where the other was 
rich, and rich where the other was poor. The nomad had the age-old 
God-given way of life to offer, the way of Abel. The sons of Cain - for it 
was Cain who built the first villages — had possessions and power. The 
advantage for the Bedouin was to make an enduring link with one of the 
great families. The foster-mother gained a new son who would look on her 
as a second mother and feel a filial duty to her for the rest of his life. He 
would also feel himself a brother to her own children. Nor was the 
relationship merely a nominal one. The Arabs hold that the breast is one of 
the channels of heredity and that a suckling drinks qualities into his nature 
from the nurse who suckles him. But little or nothing could be expected 
from the foster-child himself until he grew up, and meantime his father 
could normally be relied on to fulfil the duties of his son. A grandfather was 
too remote; and in this case they would have known that ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
was an old man who could not reasonably be expected to live much longer. 
When he died, his sons, not his grandson, would be his heirs. As to 
Aminah, she was poor; and as to the boy himself, his father had been too 
young to have acquired wealth. He had left his son no more than five 
camels, a small flock of sheep and goats, and one slave girl. ‘Abd Allah’s 
son was indeed a child of one of the great families; but he was by far the 
poorest nurseling that these women were offered that year. 

On the other side, though the foster-parents were not expected to be 
rich, they must not be too poverty-stricken, and it was evident that 
Halimah and her husband were poorer than any of their companions. 
Whenever the choice lay between her and another, the other was preferred 
and chosen; and it was not long before every one of the Bani Sa‘d women 
except Halimah had been entrusted with a babe. Only the poorest nurse 
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was without a nurseling; and only the poorest nurseling was without a 
nurse. 

“When we decided to leave Mecca,” said Hallmah, “I told my husband: 
‘I hate to return in the company of my friends without having taken a babe 
to suckle. I shall go to that orphan and take him.’ ‘As thou wilt,’ he said. ‘It 
may be that God will bless us in him.’ So I went and took him, for no reason 
save that I could find none but him. I carried him back to where our mounts 
were stationed, and no sooner had I put him in my bosom than my breasts 
overflowed with milk for him. He drank his fill, and with him his 
foster-brother drank likewise his fill. Then they both slept; and my 
husband went to that old she-camel of ours, and lo! her udders were full. 
He milked her and drank of her milk and I drank with him until we could 
drink no more and our hunger was satisfied. We spent the best of nights, 
and in the morning my husband said to me: ‘By God, Hallmah, it is a 
blessed creature that thou hast taken.’ ‘That is indeed my hope,’ I said. 
Then we set out, and I rode my ass and carried him with me on her back. 
She outstripped the whole troop, nor could any of their asses keep pace 
with her. ‘Confound thee!’ they said to me, ‘Wait for us! Is not this ass of 
thine the same ass that thou didst come on?’ ‘Yea by God,’ I said, ‘she is the 
very same.’ ‘Some wonder hath befallen her,’ they said. 

“We reached our tents in the Bani Sa‘d country, and I know of no place 
on God’s earth more barren than that then was. But after we brought him 
to live with us, my flock would come home to me replete at every eventide 
and full of milk. We milked them and drank, when others had no drop of 
milk; and our neighbours would say to their shepherds: ‘Out upon you, go 
graze your flocks where he grazeth his,’ meaning my shepherd. Yet still 
their flocks came hungry home, yielding no milk, while mine came well fed, 
with milk in plenty; and we ceased not to enjoy this increase and this 
bounty from God until the babe’s two years had passed, and I weaned 
him. 1 

“He was growing well,” she continued, “and none of the other boys 
could match him for growth. By the time he was two years old he was a 
well made child, and we took him again to his mother, although we were 
eager that he should stay with us for the blessings he brought us. So I said to 
her: ‘Leave my little son with me until he grow stronger, for I fear lest he be 
stricken with the plague of Mecca.’ And we importuned her until she gave 
him once more into our keeping and we brought him again to our home. 

“One day, several months after our return, when he and his brother 
were with some lambs of ours behind our tents, his brother came running 
to us and said: ‘That Qurayshite brother of mine! Two men clothed in 
white have taken him and have laid him down and opened his breast and 
they are stirring it with their hands.’ So I and his father went to him and we 
found him standing, but his face was very pale. We drew him to us and 
said: ‘What aileth thee, my son?’ He said: ‘Two men clothed in white came 
to me and laid me down and opened my breast and searched it for I know 
not what.’” 2 

Hallmah and Harith her husband looked this way and that, but there 
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was no sign of the men; nor was there any blood or any wound to bear out 
what the two boys had said. No amount of questioning would make them 
take back their words or modify them in any respect. Yet there was not 
even the trace of a scar on the breast of their foster-child nor any blemish 
on his perfect little body. The only unusual feature was in the middle of his 
back between his shoulders: a small but distinct oval mark where the flesh 
was slightly raised, as it were from the impress of a cupping glass; but that 
had been there at his birth. 

In after-years he was able to describe the event more fully: “There came 
unto me two men, clothed in white, with a gold basin full of snow. Then 
they laid hold upon me, and splitting open my breast they brought forth 
my heart. This likewise they split open and took from it a black clot which 
they cast away. Then they washed my heart and my breast with the 
snow.” 1 He also said: “Satan toucheth every son of Adam the day his 
mother beareth him, save only Mary and her son.” 2 

1 I.S. 1/1,96 2 B. LX, 54. 




IX 



Two Bereavements 



H ALIMAH and Harith were convinced that the boys had been 
speaking the truth, and they were exceedingly shaken in conse- 
quence. Harith feared that their foster-son had been possessed by 
an evil spirit or smitten by some spell, and he told his wife to take him with 
all speed to his mother before the harm he had suffered became apparent 
in him. So Halimah took him once more to Mecca, intending to say noth- 
ing about the real reason for her change of mind. But the change was too 
abrupt and Aminah, not to be deceived, finally compelled her to recount 
the whole story. Having heard it, she dismissed Hallmah’s fears, saying: 
“Great things are in store for my little son.” Then she told her of her 
pregnancy, and of the light she had been conscious of carrying within her. 
Halimah was reassured, but this time Aminah decided to keep her son. 
“Leave him with me,” she said, “and a good journey home.” 

The boy lived happily in Mecca with his mother for about three years, 
winning the affection of his grandfather and his uncles and aunts, and his 
many cousins with whom he played. Particularly dear to him were 
Hamzah and Safiyyah, the children of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s last marriage 
which had taken place on the same day as that of Muhammad’s parents. 
Hamzah was his own age, Safiyyah a little younger — his uncle and his aunt 
through his father, his cousins through his mother — and a powerful and 
lasting bond was formed between the three of them. 

When he was six years old, his mother decided to take him on a visit to 
his kinsmen in Yathrib. They joined one of the northbound caravans, 
riding on two camels, Aminah on one of them and he on the other with his 
devoted slave girl, Barakah. In later life he recounted how he learned to 
swim in a pool which belonged to his Khazrajite kinsmen with whom they 
stayed, and how the boys taught him to fly a kite. But not long after they 
had set out on their return journey Aminah fell ill and they were obliged to 
halt, letting the caravan go on without them. After some days she died - it 
was at Abwa’, not far from Yathrib - and there she was buried. Barakah 
did what she could to console the boy, now doubly an orphan, and in the 
company of some travellers she brought him once more to Mecca. 

His grandfather now took complete charge of him, and it soon became 
clear that his special love for ‘Abd Allah had been transferred to ‘Abd 
Allah’s son. ‘Abd al-Muttalib was always happy to be near the Ka‘bah, as 
when it had been his wont to sleep in the Hijr at the time when he had been 
ordered to dig Zamzam. So his family used to spread him a couch every day 
in the shadow of the Holy House, and out of respect for their father none of 
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his sons, not even Hamzah, would ever venture to sit on it; but his little 
grandson had no such scruples, and when his uncles told him to sit 
elsewhere ‘Abd al-Muttalib said: “Let my son be. For by God, a great 
future is his.” He would seat him beside him on the couch, and stroke his 
back; and it always pleased him to watch what he was doing. Almost every 
day they could be seen together, hand in hand, at the Ka‘bah or elsewhere 
in Mecca. ‘Abd al-Muttalib even took Muhammad with him when he 
went to attend the Assembly where the chief men of the town, all over 
forty, would meet to discuss various matters, nor did the eighty-year-old 
man refrain from asking the seven-year-old boy his opinion on this or that; 
and when called to question by his fellow dignitaries, he would always 
say: “A great future is in store for my son.” 

Two years after the death of his mother, the orphan was bereaved of his 
grandfather. When he was dying, ‘Abd al-Muttalib entrusted his grandson 
to Abu Talib, who was full brother to the boy’s father; and Abu Talib 
prolonged the affection and the kindness that his nephew had received 
from the old man. Henceforth he was as one of his own sons, and his wife 
Fatimah 1 did all she could to replace the boy’s mother. In after-years 
Muhammad used to say of her that she would have let her own children go 
hungry rather than him. 

1 Like Abu Talib she was a grandchild of Hashim, the daughter of his son Asad, 
half-brother of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. 




X 



Bahtra the Monk 






T HE fortunes of ‘Abd al-Muttalib had waned during the last part of 
his life, and what he left at his death amounted to no more than a 
small legacy for each of his sons. Some of them, especially ‘Abd 
al-‘Uzzah who was known as Abu Lahab, had acquired wealth of their 
own. But Abu Talib was poor, and his nephew felt obliged to do what he 
could to earn his own livelihood. This he did mostly by pasturing sheep 
and goats, and he would thus spend day after day alone in the hills above 
Mecca or on the slopes of the valleys beyond. But his uncle took him 
sometimes with him on his travels and on one occasion when Muhammad 
was nine, or according to others twelve, they went with a merchant 
caravan as far as Syria. At Bostra, near one of the halts where the Meccan 
caravan always stopped, there was a cell which had been lived in by a 
Christian monk for generation after generation. When one died, another 
took his place and inherited all that was in the cell including some old 
manuscripts. Amongst these was one which contained the prediction of the 
coming of a Prophet to the Arabs; and Bahlra, the monk who now lived in 
the cell, was well versed in the contents of this book, which interested him 
all the more because, like Waraqah, he too felt that the coming of the 
prophet would be in his lifetime. 

He had often seen the Meccan caravan approach and halt not far from 
his cell, but as this one came in sight his attention was struck by something 
the like of which he had never seen before: a small low-hanging cloud 
moved slowly above their heads so that it was always between the sun and 
one or two of the travellers. With intense interest he watched them draw 
near. But suddenly his interest changed to amazement, for as soon as they 
halted the cloud ceased to move, remaining stationary over the tree 
beneath which they took shelter, while the tree itself lowered its branches 
over them, so that they were doubly in the shade. Bahlra knew that such a 
portent, though unobtrusive, was of high significance. Only some great 
spiritual presence could explain it, and immediately he thought of the 
expected Prophet. Could it be that he had at last come, and was amongst 
these travellers? 

The cell had recently been stocked with provisions, and putting to- 
gether all he had, he sent word to the caravan: “Men of Quraysh, I have 
prepared food for you, and I would that ye should come to me, every one of 
you, young and old, bondman and freeman.” So they came to his cell, but 
despite what he had said they left Muhammad to look after their camels 
and their baggage. As they approached, Bahlra scanned their faces one by 
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one. But he could see nothing which corresponded to the description in his 
book, nor did there seem to be any man amongst them who was adequate 
to the greatness of the two miracles. Perhaps they had not all come. “Men 
of Quraysh,” he said, “let none of you stay behind/’ “There is not one that 
hath been left behind,” they answered, “save only a boy, the youngest of us 
all.” “Treat him not so” said Bahira, “but call him to come, and let him 
be present with us at this meal.” Abu Talib and the others reproached 
themselves for their thoughtlessness. “We are indeed to blame,” said one 
of them, “that the son of ‘Abd Allah should have been left behind and not 
brought to share this feast with us,” whereupon he went to him and 
embraced him and brought him to sit with the people. 

One glance at the boy’s face was enough to explain the miracles to 
Bahira; and looking at him attentively throughout the meal he noticed 
many features of both face and body which corresponded to what was in 
his book. So when they had finished eating, the monk went to his youngest 
guest and asked him questions about his way of life and about his sleep, 
and about his affairs in general. Muhammad readily informed him of these 
things for the man was venerable and the questions were courteous and 
benevolent; nor did he hesitate to draw off his cloak when finally the monk 
asked if he might see his back. Bahira had already felt certain, but now he 
was doubly so, for there, between his shoulders, was the very mark he 
expected to see, the seal of prophethood even as it was described in his 
book, in the selfsame place. He turned to Abu Talib: “What kinship hath 
this boy with thee?” he said. “He is my son,” said Abu Talib. “He is not thy 
son,” said the monk; “it cannot be that this boy’s father is alive.” “He is 
my brother’s son,” said Abu Talib. “Then what of his father?” said the 
monk. “He died,” said the other, “when the boy was still in his mother’s 
womb.” “That is the truth,” said Bahira. “Take thy brother’s son back to 
his country, and guard him against the Jews, for by God, if they see him 
and know of him that which I know, they will contrive evil against him. 
Great things are in store for this brother’s son of thine.” 




XI 



A Pact of Chivalry 



W HEN he had finished his trading in Syria, Abu Talib returned to 
Mecca with his nephew, who continued his solitary life as 
before. But his uncles saw to it that he, as also ‘Abbas and 
Hamzah, had some training in the use of weapons of war. Hamzah was 
clearly destined to be a man of mighty stature, endowed with great 
physical strength. He was already a good swordsman and a good wrestler. 
Muhammad was of average height and average strength. He had a marked 
aptitude for archery, and gave every promise of being an excellent 
bowman, like his great ancestors, Abraham and Ishmael. A powerful 
asset for this lay in the strength of his eyesight: he was reputed to be 
able to count no less than twelve of the stars of the constellation of the 
Pleiades. 

In those years Quraysh were not involved in any fighting except for a 
spasmodic and intermittent conflict which came to be known as the 
sacrilegious war because it had started in one of the sacred months. A 
profligate of Kinanah had treacherously murdered a man of ‘Amir, one of 
the Hawazin tribes of Najd, and had taken refuge in the impregnable 
fortress township of Khaybar. The sequence of events followed the usual 
desert pattern: honour demanded revenge, so the tribe of the murdered 
man attacked Kinanah, the tribe of the murderer, and Quraysh were 
involved, somewhat ingloriously, as allies of Kinanah. The conflict drag- 
ged on for three or four years in which there were only five days of actual 
fighting. The head of the clan of Hashim was at that time Zubayr, full 
brother, like Abu Talib, of Muhammad’s father. Zubayr and Abu Talib 
took their nephew with them to one of the first battles, but they said he was 
too young to fight. He was none the less allowed to help by gathering 
enemy arrows that had missed their mark and handing them to his uncles 
so that they could shoot them back . 1 But at one of the subsequent battles, 
where Quraysh and their allies had the worst of the day, he was allowed to 
show his skill as a bowman and was praised for his valour . 2 

The war helped to fan the growing discontent which every sedentary 
community tends to feel with the law of the desert. Most of the leading men 
of Quraysh had travelled to Syria and had seen for themselves the relative 
justice which prevailed in the Roman Empire. It was also possible in 
Abyssinia to have justice without recourse to fighting. But in Arabia there 
was no comparable system of law by which a victim of crime, or his family, 
might obtain redress; and it was natural that the sacrilegious war, like 
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other conflicts before it, should have set many minds thinking of ways and 
means to prevent the same thing from happening again. But this time the 
result was more than mere thoughts and words: as far as Quraysh were 
concerned, there was now a widespread readiness to take action; and their 
sense of justice was put to the test by a scandalous incident which took 
place in Mecca in the first few weeks after the end of the fighting. 

A merchant from the Yemeni port of Zabld had sold some valuable 
goods to a notable of the clan of Sahm. Having taken possession of these, 
the Sahmite refused to pay the promised price. The wronged merchant, as 
his wronger well knew, was a stranger to Mecca, and had no confederate 
or patron in all the city to whom he might go for help. But he was not to be 
overawed by the other man’s insolent self-assurance; and, taking his stand 
on the slope of Abu Qubays, he appealed to Quraysh as a whole, with loud 
and vehement eloquence, to see that justice was done. An immediate 
response came from most of those clans which had no traditional alliance 
with Sahm. Quraysh were bent above all on being united, regardless of 
clan; but within that union there was still an acute consciousness of the rift 
which had divided them, over the legacy of Qusayy, into two groups, the 
Scented Ones and the Confederates, and Sahm were of the Confederates. 
One of the leaders of the other group, and one of the wealthiest men in 
Mecca at this time, was the chief of Taym, ‘Abd Allah ibn Jud‘an, and he 
now offered his large house as a meeting-place for all lovers of justice. 
From amongst the Scented Ones, only the clans of ‘Abdu Shams and 
Nawfal were absent. Hashim, Muttalib, Zuhrah, Asad and Taym were all 
well represented, and they were joined by ‘Adi, which had been one of the 
Confederates. Having decided, after an earnest discussion, that it was 
imperative to found an order of chivalry for the furtherance of justice and 
the protection of the weak, they went in a body to the Ka‘bah where they 
poured water over the Black Stone, letting it flow into a receptacle. Then 
each man drank of the thus hallowed water; and with their right hands 
raised above their heads they vowed that henceforth, at every act of 
oppression in Mecca, they would stand together as one man on the side of 
the oppressed against the oppressor until justice was done, whether the 
oppressed were a man of Quraysh or one who had come from abroad. The 
Sahmite was thereupon compelled to pay his debt, nor did any of those 
clans which had abstained from the pact offer him their assistance. 

Together with the chief of Taym, Zubayr of Hashim was one of the 
founders of this order, and he brought with him his nephew Muhammad, 
who took part in the oath and who said in after-years: “I was present in the 
house of ‘Abd Allah ibn Jud‘an at so excellent a pact that I would not 
exchange my part in it for a herd of red camels; and if now, in Islam, I were 
summoned unto it, I would gladly respond.” 1 Another of those present was 
their host’s first cousin, Abu Quhafah of Taym, together with his son Abu 
Bakr, who was a year or two younger than Muhammad and who was to 
become his closest friend. 
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XII 



Questions of 
Marriage 

M UHAMMAD had now passed his twentieth year, and as time 
went on he received more and more invitations to join one or 
another of his kinsmen on their travels abroad. Finally the day 
came when he was asked to take charge of the goods of a merchant who 
was unable to travel himself, and his success in this capacity led to other 
similar engagements. He was thus able to earn a better livelihood, and 
marriage became a possibility. 

His uncle and guardian Abu Talib had at that time three sons: the eldest, 
Talib, was about the same age as Muhammad himself; ‘Aqll was thirteen 
or fourteen; and Ja‘far was a boy of four. Muhammad was fond of 
children and liked to play with them; and he grew especially attached to 
Ja‘far who was a beautiful and intelligent child, and who responded to his 
cousin’s love with a devotion that proved to be lasting. Abu Talib also had 
daughters, and one of these was already of marriageable age. Her name 
was Fakhitah, but later she was called Umm Hani’, and it is by that name 
that she is always known. A great affection had grown up between her and 
Muhammad, who now asked his uncle to let him marry her. But Abu Talib 
had other plans for his daughter: his cousin Hubayrah, the son of his 
mother’s brother, of the clan of Makhzum, had likewise asked for the hand 
of Umm Hani’; and Hubayrah was not only a man of some substance but 
he was also, like Abu Talib himself, a gifted poet. Moreover the power of 
Makhzum in Mecca was as much on the increase as that of Hashim was on 
the wane; and it was to Hubayrah that Abu Talib married Umm Hani’. 
When his nephew mildly reproached him, he simply replied: “They have 
given us their daughters in marriage” — no doubt referring to his own 
mother — “and a generous man must requite generosity .” 1 The answer was 
unconvincing inasmuch as ‘Abd al-Muttalib had already more than repaid 
the debt in question by marrying two of his daughters, ‘Atikah and Barrah, 
to men of Makhzum. Muhammad no doubt took his uncle’s words as a 
courteous and kindly substitute for telling him plainly that he was not yet 
in a position to marry. That, at any rate, is what he now decided for 
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himself; but unexpected circumstances were soon to induce him to change 
his mind. 

One of the richer merchants of Mecca was a woman - Khadljah, 
daughter of Khuwaylid, of the clan of Asad, She was first cousin to 
Waraqah, the Christian, and his sister Qutaylah, and like them she was a 
distant cousin to the sons of Hashim. She had already been married twice, 
and since the death of her second husband it had been her custom to hire 
men to trade on her behalf. Now Muhammad had come to be known 
throughout Mecca as al-Amln, the Reliable, the Trustworthy, the Honest, 
and this was initially owing to the reports of those who had entrusted their 
merchandise to him on various occasions. Khadljah had also heard much 
good of him from family sources; and one day she sent word to him, asking 
him to take some of her merchandise to Syria. His fee would be the double 
of the highest she had ever paid to a man of Quraysh; and she offered him, 
for the journey, the services of a lad of hers named Maysarah. He accepted 
what she proposed and accompanied by the lad he set off with her goods 
for the north. 

When they reached Bostra in the South of Syria, Muhammad took 
shelter beneath the shadow of a tree not far from the cell of a monk named 
Nestor. Since travellers’ halts often remain unchanged, it could have been 
the selfsame tree under which he had sheltered some fifteen years previous- 
ly on his way through Bostra with his uncle. Perhaps Bahlra had died and 
been replaced by Nestor, However that may be — for we only know what 
Maysarah reported - the monk came out of his cell and asked the lad: 
“Who is the man beneath that tree?” “He is a man of Quraysh,” said 
Maysarah, adding by way of explanation: “of the people who have 
guardianship of the Sanctuary.” “None other than a Prophet is sitting 
beneath that tree,” said Nestor . 1 

As they went on further into Syria, the words of Nestor sank deep into 
the soul of Maysarah, but they did not greatly surprise him, for he had 
become aware throughout the journey that he was in the company of a 
man unlike any other he had ever met. This was still further confirmed by 
something he saw on his way home: he had often noticed that the heat was 
strangely unoppressive, and one day towards noon it was given to him to 
have a brief but clear vision of two Angels shading Muhammad from the 
sun’s rays. 

On reaching Mecca they went to Khadljah’s house with the goods they 
had bought in the markets of Syria for the price of what they had sold. 
Khadljah sat listening to Muhammad as he described the journey and told 
her of the transactions he had made. These proved to be very profitable, for 



1 I.S. l/i, 83. According to Islamic tradition Muhammad is none other than the 
mysterious Shiloh, to whom would be transferred, “in the latter days”, the spiritual authority 
which until then had remained the prerogative of the Jews, Jesus himself having been the last 
Prophet of the line of Judah. The prophecy in question was made by Jacob immediately 
before his death: And Jacob called unto his sons and said, Gather yourselves together, that 1 
may tell you that which shall befall you in the last days . . . The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah , nor a lawgiver from between his feet , until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be. (Genesis 49: 1, to). 
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she was able to sell her newly acquired assets for almost the double of what 
had been paid for them. But such considerations were far from her 
thoughts, for all her attention was concentrated on the speaker himself. 
Muhammad was twenty-five years old. He was of medium stature, 
inclined to slimness, with a large head, broad shoulders and the rest of his 
body perfectly proportioned. His hair and beard were thick and black, not 
altogether straight but slightly curled. His hair reached midway between 
the lobes of his ears and his shoulders, and his beard was of a length to 
match. He had a noble breadth of forehead and the ovals of his large eyes 
were wide, with exceptionally long lashes and extensive brows, slightly 
arched but not joined. In most of the earliest descriptions his eyes are said 
to have been black, but according to one or two of these they were brown, 
or even light brown. His nose was aquiline and his mouth was wide and 
finely shaped - a comeliness always visible for although he let his beard 
grow, he never allowed the hair of his moustache to protrude over his 
upper lip. His skin was white, but tanned by the sun. In addition to his 
natural beauty there was a light on his face - the same which had shone 
from his father, but in the son it was more powerful - and this light was 
especially apparent on his broad forehead, and in his eyes, which were 
remarkably luminous. Khadljah knew that she herself was still beautiful, 
but she was fifteen years his elder. Would he none the less be prepared to 
marry her? 

As soon as he had gone, she consulted a woman friend of hers named 
Nufaysah, who offered to approach him on her behalf and, if possible, to 
arrange a marriage between them. Maysarah now came to his mistress and 
told her about the two Angels, and what the monk had said, whereupon 
she went to her cousin Waraqah and repeated these things to him. “If this 
be true, Khadljah,” he said, “then is Muhammad the prophet of our 
people. Long have I known that a prophet is to be expected, and his time 
hath now come .” 1 

Meanwhile Nufaysah came to Muhammad and asked him why he did 
not marry. “I have not the means to marry,” he answered. “But if thou 
wert given the means,” she said, “and if thou wert bidden to an alliance 
where there is beauty and property and nobility and abundance, wouldst 
thou not consent?” “Who is she?” he said. “Khadljah,” said Nufaysah. 
“And how could such a marriage be mine?” he said. “Leave that to me!” 
was her answer. “For my part,” he said, “I am willing .” 2 Nufaysah 
returned with these tidings to Khadljah, who then sent word to Mu- 
hammad asking him to come to her; and when he came she said to him: 
“Son of mine uncle, I love thee for thy kinship with me, and for that thou 
art ever in the centre, not being a partisan amongst the people for this or for 
that; and I love thee for thy trustworthiness and for the beauty of thy 
character and the truth of thy speech .” 3 Then she offered herself in 
marriage to him, and they agreed that he should speak to his uncles and she 
would speak to her uncle ‘Amr, the son of Asad, for Khuwaylid her father 
had died. It was Hamzah, despite his relative youth, whom the Hashimites 
delegated to represent them on this occasion, no doubt because he was the 
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most closely connected of them with the clan of Asad, for his full sister 
Safiyyah had recently married Khadijah’s brother ‘Awwam. So Hamzah 
went with his nephew to *Amr and asked for the hand of Khadijah; and it 
was agreed between them that Muhammad^ should give her twenty 
she-camels as dowry. 




XIII 



The Household 



T HE bridegroom left his uncle’s house and went to live in the house 
of his bride. As well as being a wife, Khadljah was also a friend to 
her husband, the sharer of his inclinations and ideals to a remark- 
able degree. Their marriage was wondrously blessed, and fraught with 
great happiness, though not without sorrows of bereavement. She bore 
him six children, two sons and four daughters. Their eldest child was a son 
named Qasim, and Muhammad came to be known as Abu 1-Qasim, the 
father of Qasim; but the boy died before his second birthday. The next 
child was a daughter whom they named Zaynab; and she was followed by 
three other daughters, Ruqayyah, Umm Kulthum, and Fatimah, and 
finally by another short-lived son. 

On the day of his marriage, Muhammad set free Barakah, the faithful 
slave he had inherited from his father; and on the same day Khadljah made 
him a gift of one of her own slaves, a youth of fifteen named Zayd. As to 
Barakah, they married her to a man of Yathrib to whom she bore a son, 
after whom she came to be known as Umm Ayman, the mother of Ayman. 
As to Zayd, he and some other youths had recently been bought at the 
great fair of ‘Ukaz by Khadljah’s nephew Hakim, the son of her brother 
Hizam; and the next time his aunt visited him Hakim had sent for his 
newly acquired slaves and invited her to choose one of them for herself. It 
was Zayd that she had chosen. 

Zayd was proud of his ancestry: his father Harithah was of the great 
northern tribe of Kalb whose territory lay on the plains between Syria and 
Iraq: his mother was a woman of the no less illustrious neighbouring tribe 
of Tayy, one of whose chieftains at that time was the poet-knight Hatim, 
famous throughout Arabia for his chivalry and his fabulous generosity. 
Several years had now passed since Zayd had been taken by his mother to 
visit her family, and the village where they were staying had been raided by 
some horsemen of the Bani Qayn, who had carried die boy off and sold 
him into slavery. Harithah, his father, had searched for him in vain; nor 
had Zayd seen any travellers from Kalb who could take a message from 
him to his parents. But the Ka‘bah drew pilgrims from all parts of Arabia, 
and one day during the holy season, several months after he had become 
Muhammad’s slave, he saw some men and women of his own tribe and 
clan in the streets of Mecca. If he had seen them the previous year, his 
feelings would have been very different. He had yearned for such an 
encounter; yet now that it had at last come it placed him in a quandary. He 
could not deliberately leave his family in ignorance of his whereabouts. But 
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what message could he send them? Whatever its gist, he knew, as a son of 
the desert, that nothing less than a poem would be adequate for such an 
occasion. He composed some verses which expressed something of his 
mind, but implied more than they expressed. Then he accosted the Kalbite 
pilgrims and, having told them who he was, he said: “Speak unto my 
family these lines, for well I know that they have sorrowed for me: 

Though I myself be far, yet take my words 
Unto my people: at the Holy House 
I dwell, amidst the places God hath hallowed. 

Set then aside the sorrows ye have grieved, 

Weary not camels, scouring the earth for me, 

For I, praise be to God, am in the best 
Of noble families, great in all its line.” 

When the pilgrims returned home with their tidings, Harithah at once set 
off for Mecca with his brother, Ka ‘b; and going to Muhammad they 
begged him to allow them to ransom Zayd, for as high a price as he might 
ask. “Let him choose,” said Muhammad, “and if he choose you, he is 
yours without ransom; and if he choose me, I am not the man to set any 
other above him who chooseth me.” Then he called Zayd and asked him if 
he knew the two men. “This is my father,” said the youth, “and this is mine 
uncle.” “Me thou knowest,” said Muhammad, “and thou hast seen my 
companionship unto thee, so choose thou between me and them.” But 
Zayd’s choice was already made and he said at once: “I would not choose 
any man in preference to thee. Thou art unto me as my father and mv 
mother.” “Out upon thee, O Zayd!” exclaimed the men of Kalb. “Wilt 
thou choose slavery above freedom, and above thy father and thine uncle 
and thy family?” “It is even so,” said Zayd, “for I have seen from this man 
such things that 1 could never choose another above him.” 

All further talk was cut short by Muhammad, who now bade them come 
with him to the Ka‘bah; and, standing in the Hijr, he said in a loud voice: 
“All ye who are present, bear witness that Zayd is my son; I am his heir and 
he is mine.” 1 

The father and the uncle had thus to return with their purpose un- 
achieved. But the tale they had to tell their tribe, of the deep mutual love 
which had brought about this adoption, was not an inglorious one; and 
when they saw that Zayd was free, and established in honour, with what 
promised to be a high standing amongst the people of the Sanctuary such 
as might benefit his brothers and other kinsmen in years to come, they were 
reconciled and went their way without bitterness. From that day the new 
Hashimite was known in Mecca as Zayd ibn Muhammad. 

Among the most frequent visitors to the house was Safiyyah, now 
Khadljah’s sister-in-law, the youngest of Muhammad’s aunts, younger 
even than himself; and with her she would bring her little son Zubayr, 
whom she had named after her elder brother. Zubayr was thus well 
acquainted with his cousins, the daughters of Muhammad, from his 
earliest years. With Safiyyah came also her faithful retainer Salma, who 

1 I.S. III/i, 2.8. 
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had delivered Khadijah of all her children, and who considered herself to 
be one of the household. 

As the years passed there were occasional visits from Hallmah, Mu- 
hammad’s foster-mother, and Khadijah was always generous to her. One 
of these visits was at a time of severe and widespread drought through 
which Hallmah ’s flocks had been seriously depleted, and Khadijah made 
her a gift of forty sheep and a howdah camel. 1 This same drought, which 
produced something like a famine in the Hijaz, was the cause of a very 
important addition to the household. 

Abu Talib had more children than he could easily support, and the 
famine weighed heavily upon him. Muhammad noticed this and felt that 
something should be done. The wealthiest of his uncles was Abu Lahab but 
he was somewhat remote from the rest of the family, partly no doubt 
because he had never had any full brothers or sisters amongst them, being 
the only child of his mother. Muhammad preferred to ask for the help of 
‘Abbas, who could well afford it, being a successful merchant, and who 
was close to him because they had been brought up together. Equally close, 
or even closer, was ‘Abbas’s wife, Umm al-Fadl, who loved him dearly and 
who always made him welcome at their house. So he went to them now, 
and suggested that each of their two households should take charge of one 
of Abu Talib ’s sons until his circumstances improved. They readily agreed, 
and the two men went to Abu Talib, who said when he heard their 
proposal: “Do what ye will, but leave me ‘Aqil and Talib.” Ja‘far was now 
about fifteen, and he was no longer the youngest of the family. His mother 
Fatimah had borne yet another son to Abu Talib, some ten years younger, 
and they had named him ‘All. ‘Abbas said he would take charge of Ja‘far, 
whereupon Muhammad agreed to do the same for ‘All. It was about this 
time that Khadijah had borne her last child, a son named ‘Abd Allah, but 
the babe had died at an even earlier age than Qasim. In a sense he was 
replaced by ‘All, who was brought up as a brother to his four girl cousins, 
being about the same age as Ruqayyah and Umm Kulthum, somewhat 
younger than Zaynab and somewhat older than Fatimah. These five, 
together with Zayd, formed the immediate family of Muhammad and 
Khadijah. But there were many other relatives for whom he felt a deep 
attachment, and who have a part to play, large or small, in the history 
which here is chronicled. 

Muhammad’s eldest uncle, Harith, who was now dead, had left many 
children, and one of the sons, his cousin Abu Sufyan, was also his 
foster-brother, having been nursed by Hallmah amongst the Bani Sa‘d a 
few years after himself. People would say that Abu Sufyan was of those 
who bore the closest family likeness to Muhammad; and amongst the 
characteristics they had in common was eloquence. But Abu Sufyan was a 
gifted poet - perhaps more gifted than his uncles Zubayr and Abu Talib - 
whereas Muhammad had never shown any inclination to compose a 
poem, though he was unsurpassed in his mastery of Arabic, and in the 
beauty of his speech. 

In Abu Sufyan, who was more or less his own age, he had something of a 
friend and a companion. A little closer by blood kinship were the numer- 

! I.S. 1/1,71. 
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ous children of his father’s full sisters, that is, of ‘Abd al-Muttalib’s five 
eldest daughters. Amongst the eldest of these cousins were the children of 
his aunt Umaymah who had married a man named Jahsh, of the North 
Arabian tribe of Asad. 1 He had a house in Mecca, and it was possible for a 
man who lived amongst a tribe other than his own to become, by mutual 
alliance, the confederate of a member of that tribe, into which he thus 
became partly integrated, sharing up to a point its responsibilities and its 
privileges. Harb, now chief of the Umayyad 2 branch of the clan of e Abdu 
Shams, had made Jahsh his confederate, so that by marrying him 
Umaymah could almost be said to have married a Shamsite. Their eldest 
son, named after her brother ‘Abd Allah, was some twelve years younger 
than Muhammad, and the two cousins had a great affection for each other. 
Umaymah’s daughter Zaynab, several years younger than her brother, a 
girl of outstanding beauty, was included in this bond. Muhammad had 
known and loved them both from their earliest childhood; and the same 
was true of others, in particular of Abu Salamah, the son of his aunt 
Barrah. 

The powerful attraction which centred on al-Amln - as he was so often 
called - went far beyond his own family; and Khadljah was with him at 
that centre, loved and honoured by all who came within the wide circle of 
their radiance, a circle which also included many of her own relations. 
Particularly close to her was her sister Halah whose son, Abu l-‘ As, was a 
frequent visitor to the house. Khadljah loved this nephew as if he had been 
her own son; and in due course - for she was continually sought after for 
help and advice - Halah asked her to find a wife for him. When Khadljah 
consulted her husband, he suggested their daughter Zaynab, who would 
soon be of marriageable age; and when the time came they were married. 

The hopes of Hashim and Muttalib - the two clans counted politically 
as one — were set upon Muhammad for the recovery of their waning 
influence. But beyond all question of clan, he had come to be considered 
by the chiefs of Quraysh as one of the most capable men of the generation 
which would succeed them and which would have, after them, the. task of 
maintaining the honour and the power of the tribe throughout Arabia. The 
praise of al-Amin was continually upon men’s lips; and it was perhaps 
because of this that Abu Lahab now came to his nephew with the proposal 
that Ruqayyah and Umm Kulthum should be betrothed to his sons ‘Utbah 
and ‘Utaybah. Muhammad agreed, for he thought well of these two 
cousins, and the betrothals took place. 

It was about this time that Umm Ayman became once more a member of 
the household. It is not recorded whether she returned as a widow, or 
whether her husband had divorced her. But she had no doubt that her place 
was there, and for his part Muhammad would sometimes address her as 
“mother”, and would say of her to others: “She is all that is left me of the 
people of my house.” 3 

1 Asad ibn Khuzaymah, a tribe to the north-east of Mecca, whose territory lay at the 
northern extremity of the plain of Najd. It is not to be confused with the Quraysh clan of 
Asad. 

2 Named after Harb’s father Umayyah, son of ‘Abdu Shams. 

2 I.S.VIII, 1 6 i.' 
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The Rebuilding of 
the Ka‘bah 

S OMEWHAT before these last-mentioned happenings, about the 
time when ‘All was taken into the household, when Muhammad was 
thirty-five years old, Quraysh decided to rebuild the Ka‘bah. As it 
then stood the walls were just above the height of a man, and there was no 
roof, which meant that even when the door was locked access was easy; 
and recently there had been a theft of some of its treasure which was 
stowed in a vault that had been dug inside the building for that purpose. 
They already had all the wood that was needed for the roof: the ship of a 
Greek merchant had been driven ashore and wrecked beyond repair at 
Jeddah, so they had taken its timbers to serve as rafters; and there 
happened to be in Mecca at that time a Copt who was a skilled carpenter. 

But such was their awe of the Ka‘bah that they hesitated to lay hands on 
it. Their plan was to demolish its walls which were built of loose stones and 
to rebuild it altogether; but they were afraid of incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege, and their hesitation was greatly increased by the appearance of a 
large snake which had taken to coming every day out of the vault to sun 
itself against a wall of the Ka‘bah. If anyone approached, it would rear its 
head and hiss with gaping jaws, and they were terrified of it. But one day, 
while it was sunning itself, God sent against it an eagle, which seized it and 
flew away with it. So Quraysh said among themselves: “Now we may 
indeed hope that God is pleased with our intent. We have a craftsman 
whose heart is with us, and we have wood; and God hath rid us of the 
serpent.” 

The first man to lift a stone from the top of one of the walls was the 
Makhzumite Abu Wahb, the brother of Fatimah, Muhammad’s grand- 
mother; but no sooner had it been lifted than the stone leapt from his hand 
and returned to its place, whereupon they all drew back from the Ka‘bah, 
afraid to proceed with the work. Then the chief of Makhzum, Walld the 
son of the now dead Mughlrah, took up a pickaxe and said: “I will begin 
the razing for you”; and going to the Ka‘bah he said: “O God, fear not, O 
God, we intend nought but good.” Thereupon he knocked down part of 
the wall between the Black Stone and the Yemenite Corner, that is, the 
south-easterly wall; but the rest of the people held back. “Let us wait and 
see,” they said. “If he be smitten we will raze no more of it, but restore it 
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even as it was; but if he be not smitten, then is God pleased with our work, 
and we will raze it all to the ground.” The night passed without mishap and 
Walid was again at work early next morning, so the others joined him; and 
when the walls were all down as far as the foundation of Abraham they 
came upon large greenish cobble-stones like the humps of camels placed 
side by side. A man put a crowbar between two of these stones to lever one 
of them out; but at the first movement of the stone a quaking shudder ran 
through the whole of Mecca, and they took it as a sign that they must leave 
that foundation undisturbed. 

Inside the Corner of the Black Stone they had found a piece of writing in 
Syriac. They kept it, not knowing what it was, until one of the Jews read it 
to them: “I am God, the Lord of Becca. I created her the day I created the 
heavens and the earth, the day I formed the sun and the moon, and I placed 
round about her seven inviolable angels. She shall stand so long as her two 
hills stand, blessed for her people with milk and water.” Another piece of 
writing was found beneath the Station of Abraham, a small rock near the 
door of the Ka‘bah which bears the miraculous print of his foot: “Mecca is 
the holy house of God. Her sustenance cometh unto her from three 
directions. Let not her people be the first to profane her.” 

Quraysh now gathered more stones, in addition to those they already 
had, so as to increase the height of the building. They worked separately, 
clan by clan, until the walls were high enough for the Black Stone to be 
built once more into its corner. Then a violent disagreement broke out 
amongst them, for each clan wanted the honour of lifting it into its place. 
The deadlock lasted for four or five days and the tension had increased to 
the point of alliances being made and preparations for battle begun, when 
the oldest man present proposed a solution. “O men of Quraysh,” he said, 
“take as arbiter between you, about that wherein ye differ* the first man 
who shall enter in through the gate of this Mosque.” 1 The precinct round 
the Ka‘bah was called a mosque, in Arabic masjid , a place of prostration, 
because the rite of prostrating oneself to God in the direction of the Holy 
House had been performed there since the time of Abraham and Ishmael. 
They agreed to follow the old man’s counsel; and the first man to enter the 
Mosque was Muhammad, who had just returned to Mecca after an 
absence. The sight of him produced an immediate and spontaneous 
recognition that here was the right person for the task, and his arrival was 
greeted by exclamations and murmurs of satisfaction. “It is al-Amin,” said 
some. “We accept his judgement,” said others, “it is Muhammad.” When 
they explained the matter to him, he said: “Bring me a cloak.” And when 
they brought it, he spread it on the ground, and taking up the Black Stone 
he laid it on the middle of the garment. “Let each clan take hold of the 
border of the cloak,” he said. “Then lift it up, all of you together,” And 
when they had raised it to the right height he took the stone and placed it in 
the corner with his own hands; and the building was continued and 
completed above it. 



1 I.I.125. 




XV 



The First 
Revelations 

I T was not long after this outward sign of his authority and his mission 
that he began to experience powerful inward signs, in addition to those 
of which he had already been conscious. When asked about these he 
spoke of “true visions” which came to him in his sleep and he said that they 
were “like the breaking of the light of dawn.” 1 The immediate result of 
these visions was that solitude became dear to him, and he would go for 
spiritual retreats to a cave in Mount Hira’ not far from the outskirts of 
Mecca. There was nothing in this that would have struck Quraysh as 
particularly strange, for retreat had been a traditional practice amongst the 
descendants of Ishmael, and in each generation there had been one or two 
who would withdraw to a solitary place from time to time so that they 
might have a period that was uncontaminated by the world of men. In 
accordance with this age-old practice, Muhammad would take with him 
provisions and consecrate a certain number of nights to the worship of 
God. Then he would return to his family, and sometimes on his return he 
took more provisions and went again to the mountain. During these few 
years it often happened that after he had left the town and was 
approaching his hermitage he would hear clearly the words “Peace be on 
thee, O Messenger of God”, 2 and he would turn and look for the speaker 
but no one was in sight, and it was as if the words had come from a tree or a 
stone. 

Ramadan was the traditional month of retreat, and it was one night 
towards the end of Ramadan, in his fortieth year, when he was alone in the 
cave, that there came to him an Angel in the form of a man. The Angel said 
to him: “Recite!” and he said: “I am not a reciter,” whereupon, as he 
himself told it, “the Angel took me and whelmed me in his embrace until he 
had reached the limit of mine endurance. Then he released me and said: 
‘Recite!’ I said: ‘I am not a reciter,’ and again he took me and whelmed 
me in his embrace, and again when he had reached the limit of mine en- 
durance he released me and said: ‘Recite!’, and again I said ‘I am not a 
reciter.’ Then a third time he whelmed me as before, then released me and 
said: 
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Recife in the name of thy Lord who created! 

He createth man from a clot of blood. 

Recite ; and thy Lord is the Most Bountiful, 

He who hath taught by the pen, 
taugh t man what he knew not.'” 1 

He recited these words after the Angel, who thereupon left him; and he 
said; “It was as though the words were written on my heart.” 3 But he 
feared that this might mean he had become a jinn-inspired poet or a man 
possessed. So he fled from the cave, and when he was half-way down the 
slope of the mountain he heard a voice above him saying: “O Muhammad, 
thou art the Messenger of God, and I am Gabriel.” He raised his eyes 
heavenwards and there was his visitant, still recognisable but now clearly 
an Angel, filling the whole horizon, and again he said: “O Muhammad, 
thou art the Messenger of God, and 1 am Gabriel.” The Prophet stood 
gazing at the Angel; then he turned away from him, but whichever way he 
looked the Angel was always there, astride the horizon, whether it was to 
the north, to the south, to the east or to the west. Finally the Angel turned 
away, and the Prophet descended the slope and went to his house. “Cover 
me! Cover me!” 4 he said to Khadljah as with still quaking heart he laid 
himself on his couch. Alarmed, yet not daring to question him, she quickly 
brought a cloak and spread it over him. But when the intensity of his awe 
had abated he told her what he had seen and heard; and having spoken to 
him words of reassurance she went to tell her cousin Waraqah, who was 
now an old man, and blind. “Holy! Holy!”, he said. “By Him in whose 
hand is the soul of Waraqah, there hath come unto Muhammad the 
greatest Namus, 5 even he that would come unto Moses. Verily Mu- 
hammad is the Prophet of this people. Bid him rest assured.” So Khadljah 
went home and repeated these words to the Prophet, who now returned in 
peace of mind to the cave, that he might fulfil the number of days he had 
dedicated to God for his retreat. When this was completed, he went 
straight to the Ka‘bah, according to his wont, and performed the rite of the 
rounds, after which he greeted the old and the blind Waraqah whom he 
had noticed amongst those who were sitting in the Mosque; and Waraqah 
said to him: “Tell me, O son of my brother, what thou hast seen and 
heard.” The Prophet told him, and the old man said again what he had said 
to Khadljah. But this time he added: “Thou wilt be called a liar, and 
ill-treated, and they will cast thee out and make war upon thee; and if 1 live 
to see that day, God knoweth I will help His cause.” 6 Then he leaned 
towards him and kissed his forehead, and the Prophet returned to his 
home. 

The reassurances of Khadljah and Waraqah were followed by a reassur- 
ance from Heaven in the form of a second Revelation. The manner of its 
coming is not recorded, but when asked how Revelation came to him the 
Prophet mentioned two ways: “Sometimes it cometh unto me like the 

1 K.XCVI, 1-5. 2 B.I,3. 3 I.I.I 53 - 4 B.I,3. 

5 The Greek Nomos, in the sense of Divine Law or Scripture, here identified with the 

Angel of Revelation. 

6 H- 153-4. 




